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360 Social Movements 


of killing are socially constructed to be acts 
of crime. 
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Stuart A. Wright’s well-crafted book provides 
an overview of the far-right patriot move- 
ment and significantly adds to both the social 
movement and terrorism literatures. It 
demonstrates that although international ter- 
rorists like Islamic Jihadists pose a grave 
threat to the United States, homegrown ex- 
tremist movements like the patriot movement 
are also dangerous. Wright innovatively ap- 
plies social movement theory to explain the 
patriot movement’s emergence and decline. 
Though not a new phenomenon, the pa- 
triot movement, and the militia movement it 
encompasses, received substantial public at- 
tention since the 1995 Oklahoma City bomb- 
ing. Journalists, criminologists, political scien- 
tists, terrorism scholars, and sociologists have 
studied this movement. This book’s contribu- 
tion to this literature is its use of the “politi- 
cal process model” to explain the emergence, 
evolution, activities, crimes, and decline of 
the patriot movement. Wright notes that so- 
cial movement scholars have tended to ig- 
nore far-right movements in favor of pro- 
gressive movements. Indeed, his review of 
articles published in the major social move- 
ment journal Mobilization between 1996 and 
2005, found that only 4% examined far-right 
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or conservative groups. However, this book 
finds that social movement theory is useful in 
understanding the rise and decline of the pa- 
triot movement, but that it may be necessary 
to make slight modifications to existing mod- 
els to do so. 

To fully understand the emergence of the 
anti-government, and individualistically in- 
clined patriot movement, Wright’s applica- 
tion of the political process model focuses on 
antecedent factors. The patriot movement’s 
success in the early 1990s built upon prior 
far-right mobilizations that occurred during 
the Cold War and the Civil Rights era. Subse- 
quently, pro-gun organizations and the para- 
military culture of gun shows and expositions 
provided mobilization structures for the pa- 
triot movement. These settings were ideal 
meeting places for those from the insurgent 
wing of the movement. The patriot move- 
ment also appropriated from the anti-tax 
movement and groups like the racist Posse 
Comitatus, which were successful in the rur- 
al heartland during the farm depression of 
the 1970s and 1980s. Posse Comitatus blamed 
the federal government, large corporations, 
and Jews for the crisis. These findings high- 
light an important lesson for terrorism schol- 
ars: non-violent, and hence “non-terrorist” 
crimes, such as tax refusal, may play an im- 
portant role in obtaining a complete under- 
standing of an extremist movement, “patri- 
ots,” and the terrorist attacks they commit. 

Wright argues that “framing” also played 
an important part in the patriot movement's 
initial success. Movement leaders skillfully la- 
beled a series of intrusive federal government 
raids conducted by the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, Firearms, and Explosives (ATF) di- 
rected at illegal drugs and illegal guns as 
“warfare.” Government heavy-handedness 
culminated in the two debacles at Ruby 
Ridge Ginvolving Randy Weaver) and Waco 
(involving David Koresh and the Branch Da- 
vidians) that resulted in law enforcement and 
civilian fatalities. Policing operations, tactics, 
and organizations had in fact become more 
militarized during this period. The govern- 
ment took a narrow view of the Posse Comi- 
tatus Act, which limits the military’s role with- 
in the United States. Meanwhile, the military 
had greater interactions with policing agen- 
cies, sharing resources, and training. Patriot 
leaders used these developments to their ad- 
vantage and portrayed the government as a 
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ruthless enemy capable of anything. The 
government responded to the movement’s 
harsh denunciations and its strong emphasis 
on the right to own guns in a similar fashion. 
The government and the patriot movement 
engaged in a reciprocal and spiraling “trajec- 
tory of contention” in which both sides made 
use of the “war” frame. Non-state actors such 
as the media, watch-groups and others were 
also involved. These factors led to escalations 
on both sides, and ultimately the tragedies at 
Waco, Ruby Ridge, and Oklahoma City. 

According to Wright, the patriot move- 
ment’s framing of the government as a severe 
threat played a role in its success, and mat- 
tered more than the movement’s “attribution 
of opportunity” (p. 216). Wright contends 
that threat attribution plays a key role in the 
mobilization of almost all far-right move- 
ments in the United States. These groups 
claim that they and the country are under 
siege; individual liberty and national sover- 
eignty are at stake; and the danger originates 
from a corrupt, abusive government. Move- 
ment leaders rely upon conspiracy theories 
to provide the details of the crisis. Wright 
urges social movement scholars to provide a 
greater role for “threat/opportunity attribu- 
tion” in their models, especially when exam- 
ining far-right groups. 

Finally, for those interested in the Okla- 
homa City bombing, Wright’s role as a con- 
sultant for McVeigh’s defense team, and the 
interviews he conducted, provide for a rich 
description of this tragedy. He supports those 
who conclude that McVeigh may have been 
aided by fellow believers from the terrorist 
group called the “Aryan Republican Army” 
and others who resided at the Elohim City 
compound. 

Stuart A. Wright has produced, in short, 
an excellent work that contains a number of 
intriguing findings that are clearly devel- 
oped and presented. The author is to be 
commended for his careful attention to 
nuance, and to the differences that plague 
various segments of the far-right and the pa- 
triot movement. Wright’s insights and sug- 
gestions will prove useful to both the social 
movement and terrorism literatures. This 
book could be assigned in social movement, 
deviance, terrorism, and political violence 
classes. 
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In Making Multiracials, Kimberly McClain 
DaCosta has written the premier sociological 
analysis of the U.S. multiracial movement to 
date. Despite growing media coverage since 
the 1990s, and a burgeoning academic litera- 
ture on mixed-race identities, no other schol- 
ar has raised and addressed the big-picture 
questions as thoroughly or as thoughtfully. 
Why did a movement pressing for the option 
to identify with multiple races, in both feder- 
al and state classification policies, coalesce 
when it did? What propelled certain individ- 
uals to become especially active in the move- 
ment, serving, in DaCosta’s words, as “multi- 
racial entrepreneurs”? And how have partici- 
pants’ sense of multiracial identity and com- 
munity been forged, when both were in- 
choate a generation ago and even today are 
subject to varied interpretations? DaCosta 
answers these questions through careful 
reading of American social and political his- 
tory, searching interviews with self-identi- 
fied mixed-race individuals, and close 
ethnographic observation of multiracial 
movement activities. 

The easy answer to the first question— 
and the one promoted most often by main- 
stream media glamorizing the “new face” of 
multiracial America—is that the multiracial 
movement is a direct and logical product of 
a mixed-race baby boom that followed the 
Supreme Court’s 1967 banning of state anti- 
miscegenation laws. According to this ac- 
count, the number of children born to inter- 
racial couples increased markedly after Lov- 
ing vs. Virginia, and as they became adults 
they naturally began to press for the right to 
identify with more than one race on official 
forms and elsewhere. DaCosta shows, how- 
ever, that this narrative simply does not hold 
up. Americans of multiracial ancestry have 
been a constant feature of our society, and 
today they far outnumber the relatively small 
population born to parents who identify with 
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